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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN IN THE UNITED STATES 



By William Koren 



IN THE Nuova Anlologia for April 16, 1921, Professor Angelo 
Lipari of the University of Wisconsin discusses the position of 
Italian in the schools and colleges of the United States and also 
offers certain suggestions for stimulating the interest for Italian 
among our students. 

I am glad to take the opportunity which this article offers in 
order to join the author in urging that more attention be given in 
our institutions of learning to a language and literature so rich and 
beautiful as the Italian. 

It is not necessary to offer any proofs of the value of a careful 
study of the great writers of Italy. Nor need I do more than 
point out to lovers of Italian art and architecture (which most of 
us would claim to be) the intimate connection which exists between 
Italian literature and Italian art — a relation so close that one 
cannot well study one without constant reference to the other. 

The importance of a knowledge of Italian is also apparent to 
all serious students of English and of French literature, and the 
value of the Italian works in philosophy and in science is appreci- 
ated by every one interested in those subjects. 

It is evident that an opportunity should be given our students 
to acquaint themselves with the beautiful language of Italy. 
But, as will be shown by a resume of Professor Lipari's letter, 
few of our colleges offer adequate courses in Italian. Let me, 
however, first mention some suggestions which Professor Lipari 
makes to the authorities in Italy and to the Italian colonies in the 
United States for the purpose of furthering the study of Italian 
here. 

He proposes in the first place that encouragement be offered to 
students by means of prizes in Italian to be distributed to the best 
scholars. This has already been done in the University of Toronto 
to a limited extent, and the Italian colony in Seattle has ordered the 
annual distribution of $300 in prizes to those who distinguish them- 
selves in Italian. No doubt, thinks Professor Lipari, other Italian 
communities could easily be induced to follow this example, — is it 
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impossible that some Americans interested in the subject might do 
likewise? 

A second proposition is to have summer courses established at 
one or more of the universities in Italy, together with the necessary 
offices for the publication and distribution of programs and for 
giving assistance to prospective students. Finally, a regular 
propaganda of Italian culture should be instituted by means of 
lectures and in other ways. It would seem that all these ideas of 
Professor Lipari could be realized without too great difficulty. 

As another agency, not only of propaganda for Italian, but 
for promoting a better mutual understanding and appreciation, I 
would urge a regular interchange of professors and of students. 
The best example of such an exchange of students is that now 
being carried on very successfully between the United States and 
the Scandinavian countries. At least twenty American young 
men and women are this year pursuing special studies in Scandi- 
navia, and as many students from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
are to be found in our universities and technical schools. There 
can be no doubt about the value of such trayelling scholarships, 
not only to the individuals concerned, but to the nations which 
they represent. 

A more personal question (to some of us) is touched upon by 
Professor Lipari in the first part of his letter, in which he states 
the results of his investigation of the actual teaching of Italian 
in America. He finds that in only two of the universities in the 
United States, and in one in Canada, are the courses in Italian 
sufficiently well organized to be on a par with the instruction in 
other modern languages. In almost all our eastern universities 
"the courses are for the most part limited to an elementary lan- 
guage course and to two or three in literature, in which are treated 
alternatively and, be it said in parenthesis, rather (assai) super- 
ficially, Dante and the Rinascimento." On the other hand, one 
university in the West and several of those in the Middle West 
have recently made a good beginning toward perfecting the 
courses in Italian. These institutions "do not limit the study of 
the Italian language to the knowledge of the elements absolutely 
necessary for a laborious translation of the Italian classics by the 
aid of a dictionary, but they generally devote another year to 
the spoken language and to the syntax before passing on to the 
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literature." Moreover they not only treat of Dante and the 
Rinascimento, but ofiFer also certain other courses, such as syntax, 
the principal modern authors, the Italian novel, the civilization of 
Modern Italy, Romanticism in Italy, or the Italian lyric. 

Elsewhere, the study of Italian "is limited to a year of linguistic 
preparation and to a course in Dante which pretends to be a corso 
superiore, but which is in fact nothing but a literal translation of 
the Inferno." Professor Lipari compares this method to an 
attempt to translate the Aeneid after one year of Latin grammar. 

The author finds that Italian in America, when it is taken up 
piuttosto seriamente,- is studied particularly and almost exclusively 
in order to "be able to read Dante in the original:" "an excellent 
purpose, no doubt, and worthy even of a Longfellow, but which 
without an adequate linguistic preparation is unattainable, 
unless by reading be understood the exercise of translation, as 
above described. A hundred times better then the reading of one 
of the many English versions among which there are some excel- 
lent ones." 

This one desire to read Dante is, according to the author, 
the cause of the prevalent idea even among cultured people that, 
aside from the Divine Comedy, the rest of Italian literature has 
little or no value. Modern Italian literature, he says, is prac- 
tically unknown. Furthermore, Italian is not used at all as a 
research language, and we are not aware of the work of Italians 
in this field. 

This deplorable state of affairs Professor Lipari explains by the 
fact that American civilization is of recent growth, that its institu- 
tions of learning have been influenced first by England and later 
by the inHux of emigrants from other European countries, especi- 
ally Germany, and that the Americans, coming to a new land, 
must of necessity be a practical people. The Italians, being the 
last to emigrate in large numbers, are only just beginning to exer- 
cise a perceptible influence on the American civilization.^ 

The author seems to think that we have always been indifferent 
to the classical languages, and that this indifference is one reason 
why we have been neglecting Italian. This is, of course, far from 

'An interesting book in this connection is The Italian Contribution to 
American Democracy. By John H. Mariano. With an introduction by F. H. 
Laguardia. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
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being the case; we used to spend long years over Greek and Latin, 
while we got only a smattering of some foreign tongue. The 
prominence of the study of Modern Languages is of recent date, 
and the present noncuranza degli studi classici is found not only 
in this country, but well-nigh everywhere. 

That French and German should be the first foreign language 
to be studied here is only natural, and so is the recent interest in 
Spanish, although the tremendous increase in the number of stu- 
dents of Spanish would scarcely seem to be warranted either by the 
value of Spanish literature as compared to Italian, or for the 
alleged practical reasons. 

Italian, on the other hand, is not generally studied in any 
country, so far as I know. Throughout the ages comparatively 
few foreigners except those who travelled in Italy or who were 
especially interested in literature have known Italian, in spite of the 
fact that criticisms and translations of Italian authors have 
appeared ever since the time of the Renaissance. Every one, 
however, with a little schooling has heard about Dante. Since 
this one great name stands out preeminent among his country- 
men, it would be strange if every one who sets out to learn Italian 
did not have the desire "to read Dante in the original." As a 
professor of Italian in one of our largest state universities once 
said to me: "We have only a two years' course in Italian and we 
read only Dante; why should I not give my students the very 
best?" Here is perhaps an additional reason for the preponder- 
ance of the great Florentine: the study of Italian is generally 
limited to a course of two years. Until more students elect 
Italian than is the case now, it will be very difficult to persuade 
the authorities to add a third or a fourth year. Then again, there 
are perhaps not a few members of our faculties who think as one did 
who asked me "but is there enough in Italian literature to warrant 
a course of three years?" 

Professor Lipari ridicules the idea of reading Dante after a 
brief introduction to the language. Here he is not alone; indeed 
I think people generally would raise their eye-brows over such 
rapid reading. It must be remembered, however, that Italian 
is usually offered only to juniors or seniors or to members of 
the three upper classes of our colleges, that is to those who, with 
few exceptions, have a knowledge of Latin and French. Such 
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Students are able to master the rudiments of a language with com- 
parative ease. Here is the opinion of an instructor in one of our 
large universities of the Middle West in which Dante is not studied. 
This young man one day asked the Head of the Romance Depart- 
ment why there was no course in Dante. The answer was the one 
Professor Lipari would have given: "it is Impossible to study 
Dante without longer preparation in the language." To which 
the instructor replied: "Well, I know it is possible after an intro- 
ductory course of one semester, for I have done it." The instructor 
was right; it can be done and it is done every year. In Princeton the 
Inferno follows such a course of one semester. It is taught by an 
enthusiastic and brilliant professor who sends his students through 
the Scartazzini edition of the Inferno, notes and all, and leaves 
them at the end eager to read more of the Divine Comedy. It is 
no easy task; and at first the students are somewhat bewildered, 
but they soon begin to appreciate what they are reading. As 
one member of the class last year remarked to me: "It is more 
interesting to read something really worth while than to spend 
the time over short stories." 

Of course it is a painstaking translation with the help of a 
dictionary, but so is a study of a good deal of Leopardi and Car- 
ducci, or Petrarch, even after two or more years of Italian. In 
fact, to a foreigner Dante is easier to read than most modern poetry 
and a good de'al of modern prose, and a little of Alighieri "goes 
farther" than a good deal of most other writers. 

Such a reading of the Divine Comedy is not a profound study 
of the poem. Why should it be? Wouldn't it seem wiser first to 
read a poem through carefully and enjoy it than to begin by pick- 
ing it to pieces, and going into all sorts of often fruitless discussion 
over details that are unimportant to a beginner, however interest- 
ing they may be to scholars? Such a study ought to be reserved 
for those who specialize in Italian. I believe that many Dante 
scholars in recent years have done the great poet a disservice by 
their circumstantial and uninspired method of treating his work. 
Unfortunately, not only in books, but also in the universities is 
this attitude toward the Divine Comedy found. Thus, some 
years ago, the only course in Italian in a well known European 
university was one on the Inferno, in which at the end of the year 
the students had read a little more than one half of the cantical 
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Much more important for the benefit of the general reader is the 
popularization of Dante, such as some of our American scholars 
have undertaken. 

It must be remembered that I am speaking for those institu- 
tions which can devote two years only to Italian, and I do not, 
for a moment, think the scheme usually followed in any way ideal. 
However, even in such colleges it is possible, by alternating the 
courses of the second year (as we are now doing in Princeton), to 
give virtually a period of three years to Italian. This gives the 
student a chance to read not only Dante, but also to become 
acquainted with Petrarch, Boccaccio, some of the 15th and 16th 
century authors, as well as with a few of the modern writers. It 
does not give the student by any means as much time as he 
should have for linguistic study, and not any for "conversation," 
but it is decidedly "worth while." 
Princeton University 



